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OLD FRENCH DANCIER 

As early as 1869, in the third edition of the Worterbtich and 
perhaps still earlier, Diez suggested the OHG. dansdn as the source 
of the Romance verb for 'dance.' Korting, Lat.-Rom. Worterbuch, 
2392, records Diez's etymon without comment: "Ahd. dansdn, 
' Ziehen'; mutmasslich das Grundwort zu ital. dansare, 'tanzen'; 
prov. dansar; frz. danser; cat. dansar; span, dansar, -zar; ptg. 
dangar." Diez and Korting, however, took no pains to explain how 
the meaning of the Germanic word, 'ziehen,' 'draw forth,' developed 
into that of dancing, nor did they attempt to account for the 
Romance {ts) sound arising out of the Germanic (s)'. 

Baist was the first to reject the Germanic etymon, which, accord- 
ing to him, "stiitzte sich nur auf den Gleichklang, wahrend bei einer 
solchen Entlehnung doch auch die Bedeutung stimmen miisste. 
.... aber auch die Form stimmt nicht; sie lautet afr. dander, 
nicht danser."^ Baist, however, found nothing in Latin satis- 
factory for the form except a hypothetical *demptiaee, which was 
not convincing for the meaning. "Die Herkunft bleibt dunkel, 
lateinisch ist fiir den Laut nur *demptiare zu haben, und der 
Gedanke das etwa in der Metallindustrie herausnehmen zu aus- 
zacken geworden sei wird nicht leicht iiberzeugen." 

Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Etym. Worterbuch, 2562, suggests a hypo- 
thetical VL *DENTiABE "mit Zahncu versehen." He does not, 
however, insist on it, and goes on to say: "Die Bedeutungsentwickel- 
ung von danser ist nicht verstandlich, doch hilft *dbmptiare ZRPh, 
XXXII, 35 auch nicht weiter; ahd. danson 'ziehen' Diez, Wb. 117; 
Frz. St. VI, 73 geht lautlich und begrifflich nicht." 

It seems to me that the solution of the problem hes in an entirely 
different direction. There is a Latin adverb which was very fre- 
quently used in Vulgar Latin (it is found a number of times in the 
Reichenau Glosses) and which gave rise in Romance to a number of 
verbs and adverbs of motion, particularly in combination with 
a preceding preposition; I refer to antea. 

' In OPr., Prov., and Cat., the word is sometimes spelled with an a, especially in 
derivatives, but cf. also Pr. garse with the masc. garz-gar^on. Everywhere else the form 
with (c) = (ts) is the only form found. 

' Ztsch. /. rom Phil., XXXII, 35. 
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In French the different combinations of antea plus preposition 
have resulted in: awncfer<AB+ANTEA+ARE; devander <i)e+ab+ 
antea+are; also davancier; avanz, ab+antes; defawz<DE+AB+ 
ANTEs; devant; avant, etc. In Italian: avanzare; devanzare; davant; 
avanti; inanzi; etc. In Spanish we find, besides these forms, also 
a form dan<e<DE+ANTE; adiante; denante; delantre; etc. The 
same is true for Provengal, Portuguese, and Rumanian. 

A form or combination of de+antea+ahe, giving rise to a 
Vulgar Latin *danteare, naturally suggests itself. 

Old French has a number of words applied to dancing: caroler, 
treschier, baler, dander, etc. We do not know much about all the 
dances of the Middle Ages : we do know something concerning some 
of the dances. Thus, we know, more or less, what a carole meant. 
We also have some idea of a certain variety of a carole that we may 
appropriately name "leader dance," in which there were dancing 
and singing under the guidance of a leader. Says Wechssler : " Diese 
Bauern fiihrten nach den Berichten einen Ringelreihen (choraula) 
auf , indem sie sich an den Handen fassten und sich in Kreise herumbe- 
wegten: es war nach der Beschreibung der Tanz, der frz. carole, 
ronde heisst. Ein Vorsanger (ductor) stimmte, wie in einer Redac- 
tion des Berichts steht, ein Lied an, das begann: Equitabat Boso/ 
Per silvam frondosam// ducebat sibi/ Merswindam formosam//. 
Die Andern sangen dazu den Refrain: quid stamusf Cur non 
imus'!"'- The large number of refrains quoted by Wechssler, from 
G. Paris' review of Jeanroy's Origines de la PoSsie lyrique is by no 
means exhaustive, and a refrain *danteamus, <de-|-ante-|-eamus 
'let us step forward,' 'let us follow our leader', seems both plausible 
and probable. A Vulgar Latin dance-refrain *danteamus would 
then be the form to start with: *danteamus, OFr. dangons 
{*danciens would naturally, by analogy with all other first persons 
plural, have become dangons); later an infinitive dander was built 
up on it.^ 
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' In VoUmoller's Krit. Jhb. Uber die Forschritte der rom. Phil., V, li, 395. 

2 Professor T. A. Jenkins has called my attention to what may be a similar 
case of the building of an Infinitive on an imperative: alter built on *allate (if the 
etymon Is correct) for ambulate, as used by the Roman centurions for the command 
"March!" Cf. also the infln. later (Meyer-Ltibke, Hist. Frz. Gram.', § 297). 



